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Our  Mediterranean  experiences  had  reaffirmed  the  truth  that  unity, 
coordination,  and  cooperation  are  the  keys  to  successful  operations.  W  ar 
is  waged  in  three  elements  but  there  is  no  separate  land,  air,  or  naval 
war.  Unless  all  assets  in  all  elements  are  efficiently  combined  and 
coordinated  against  a  properly  selected,  common  objective,  thei r  maxi¬ 
mum  potential  cannot  be  realized.  Physical  targets  may  be  separated  by 
the  breadth  of  a  continent  or  an  ocean,  but  their  destruction  must 
contribute  in  maximum  degree  to  the  furtherance  of  the  combined  plan 
of  operation. 

—  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower1 
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Herrly  and  Pfluke 


Fifty  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  campaigns  of  World  War  II, 
the  Allies  swept  out  of  Sicily  into 
southern  Italy  with  high  strategic 
hopes  but  vague  operational  objectives.  After 
attaining  a  bitterly  contested  amphibious 
lodgement  at  Salerno  on  September  9,  1943, 
and  the  subsequent  capture  of  Naples,  the 
campaign  turned  into  a  succession  of  diffi¬ 
cult  and  bloody  battles  that  still  resonate 
with  frustration:  theVolturno  and  Rapido 
Rivers,  San  Pietro,  Operation  Strangle,  and 
most  anguishingly  Monte  Casino  and  Anzio. 
Even  the  final  battles  that  broke  the  German 
Winter  Line  and  liberated  Rome  on  June  4, 
1944,  remain  controversial.  Military  histori¬ 
ans  debate  if  capturing  the  retreating  Ger¬ 
mans— not  Rome— should  have  been  the 
overriding  Allied  objective  of  this  conclud¬ 
ing  phase  of  the  campaign. 

During  the  campaign  for  southern  Italy, 
Allied  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  fought  as 
members  of  a  joint  and  combined  com¬ 
mand,  under  first  General  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  then  General  Sir  Harold  Alexan¬ 
der.  In  retrospect  these  leaders  prosecuted 
the  campaign  based  on  what  we  today  refer 
to  as  the  foundations  of  the  joint  operational 
art :  air  and  maritime  superiority,  forcible 
entry,  transportation,  direct  attack  of  enemy 
strategic  centers  of  gravity,  and  sustained  ac¬ 
tion  on  land.2  Eisenhower  and  Alexander 
also  relied  on  what  Joint  Pub  1  calls  leverage 
among  forces  for  the  joint  combat  power  that 
ultimately  yielded  a  hard-fought  victory.3 
This  analysis  examines  the  southern  Italian 
campaign  in  terms  of  current  doctrine  to  re¬ 
veal  how  its  lessons  influenced  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  military  operations. 

Strategic  Context 

Campaigns  link  battles  to  strategic  pur¬ 
poses.4  Joint  doctrine  stresses  that  this  pro¬ 
cess  must  define  those  strategic  objectives  to¬ 
ward  which  campaigns  are  directed.5  The 
campaign  for  southern  Italy  illustrates  this 
rule.  The  Allied  failure  to  set  clear  and  precise 
theater  strategic  goals  resulted  in  campaign 
difficulties  and  operational  frustration.  The 
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confusion  arose  from  diverging  British  and 
American  views  on  operations  in  the 
Mediterranean  once  the  North  African  and 
Sicilian  campaigns  inflicted  significant  losses 
on  the  Axis  and  cleared  sea  and  air  lines  of 
communication  in  the  southern  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  The  Allies  resolved  their  differences 
over  whether  to  attempt  more  in  the 
Mediterranean  by  agreeing  to  knock  Italy  out 
of  the  war  and  tie  down  German  forces.6 
Thus  further  Mediterranean 
operations  became  a  strategic  campaiqns 
supporting  attack  for  efforts  .... 
in  northern  France.  But  until  lmk  battles 
the  last  minute,  the  United  to  strategic 
States  and  Britain  could  not  objectives 
decide  where  and  howto  pur¬ 
sue  these  limited  goals.  Amer¬ 
ica  was  in  favor  of  seizing  Sardinia  and  Cor¬ 
sica  and  Britain  wanted  to  operate  in  the 
Adriatic  and  Aegean  Seas  with  the  Balkans  as 
the  objective  point.  They  compromised  on 
Italy.  General  Arnold,  who  headed  Army  Air 
Forces,  offered  a  key  argument  in  the  deci¬ 
sion:  the  seizure  of  the  complex  of  excellent 
airfields  around  Foggia  would  greatly  aid  the 
strategic  air  offensive  against  Germany.7 

The  decision  split  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  opposing  views,  but  unfortunately  in¬ 
cluded  some  of  the  worst  aspects  of  both. 
The  Allies  would  land  in  southern  Italy,  al¬ 
though  at  U.S.  insistence  major  assets— 
seven  divisions  and  large  numbers  of  land¬ 
ing  craft  and  long-range  fighters— would  be 
stripped  from  thetheater  and  sent  to  Britain. 
Despite  this  reduction  in  resources,  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  added  the  capture  of 
Rome  to  the  campaign's  objectives.  Granted, 
Rome  was  a  glittering  prize:  liberating  the 
Eternal  City  carried  with  it  political  and  psy¬ 
chological  benefits.  But  Churchill's  interven¬ 
tion  created  a  strategic  and  operational 
dilemma.  Knocking  Italy  out  of  the  war 
meant  the  taking  of  Rome  even  though  the 
best  way  of  tying  down  large  numbers  of 
Germans  with  minimum  forces  was  by  fight¬ 
ing  in  southern  Italy  without  reference  to 
the  capture  of  Rome.  This  dilemma  was  not 
fully  recognized  and  never  resolved.  Thus, 
when  Allied  forces  came  ashore  in  Italy,  their 
commanders  had  no  clear  idea  of  how  the 
campaign  should  be  prosecuted  or  toward 
what  end.8 
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Invasion  of  Italy  (September  1943) 


though  no  marines 
participated,  Marine 
doctrine  did 


Campaign  Design:  Salerno 

Eisenhower's  first  planning  assumption 
was  that  the  synergy  of  available  land,  sea,  and 
air  forces  would  prove  decisive.  (Joint  Pub  1 
states  that  joint  synergy  results  "when 
the  elements  of  the  joint  force  are  so 
effectively  employed  that  their  total 
military  impact  exceeds  the  sum  of 
their  individual  contributions."9)  De¬ 
spite  shortcomings  the  Allied  forcible 
entry  at  Salerno  demonstrated  the  synergistic 
impact  of  land,  sea,  and  air  integration. 

Joint  considerations,  including  the  dis¬ 
tance  from  Scilian  air  bases  and  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  available  beaches,  drove  the 
choice  of  Salerno  as  a  landing  site.  (Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  will  be  seen  later,  the  same  factors 


were  apparent  to  the  Germans  who  rapidly  re¬ 
acted  to  the  landings)  The  amphibious  land¬ 
ing  would  not  have  been  possible  without 
American  preparations  that  were  prompted  by 
the  disastrous  experience  of  the  British  at  Gal¬ 
lipoli.  During  the  interwar  years  the  Marine 
Corps  developed  amphibious  doctrine,  tactics, 
techniques,  procedures,  and  equipment,  and 
improved  interface  with  naval  and  air  power. 
Thiseffort  paid  off  in  World  War  II:  though  no 
marines  participated  in  the  Salerno  landing, 
Marine  doctrine  did.  In  fact,  the  Marine  Corps 
trained  the  Army  divisions  that  spearheaded 
the  North  African  and  Sicilian  landings.  In 
turn,  the  lessons  from  these  invasions  were 
crucial  to  the  Allies  in  conducting  the  Salerno 
assault  on  short  notice.10 

Then  as  now  operating  in  littoral  areas 
offered  major  challenges  as  well  as  opportu¬ 
nities  for  joint  synergy.  In  this  regard  the 
Salerno  invasion  has  important  implications 
today  for  joint  forces.  For  the  first  time  air  in¬ 
terdiction  supported  amphibious  lodgement 
(demonstrating  the  operational  tenets  of  si¬ 
multaneity  and  depth  found  in  Joint  Pub 
3-0 n).  Air  attacks  kept  a  skillful  enemy  off- 
balance  and  ill  supplied.  On  the  eve  of  the 
invasion,  for  instance,  the  Allies  bombed 
Field  Marshall  Kesserling's  headquarters  near 
Rome  and  almost  killed  him.12  In  another  il¬ 
lustration  of  indirect  and  often  hard-to-quan- 
tify  effects  of  strategic  air  attack  and  air  inter- 
diction,  the  Allied  bombing  of  Rome 
contributed  to  the  Italian  government's  deci¬ 
sion  to  get  out  of  the  war.  At  the  tactical 
level,  one  reason  the  German  armored  coun¬ 
terattacks  at  Salerno  were  piecemeal  and  un¬ 
coordinated  was  a  lack  of  fuel  caused  by  air 
interdiction  which  hampered  movement  by 
armored  and  mechanized  units  to  the  battle¬ 
field  and  significantly  limited  mounted  train¬ 
ing  prior  to  the  invasion.13  Allied  air  also 
helped  protect  Allied  naval  movements  with 
timely  reconnaissance,  counter  air,  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  key  enemy  coastal  radars.  For 
their  part  Allied  navies  effectively  neutralized 
the  U-boat  threat  and  cleared  sea  approaches 
of  mines.14  Most  importantly,  naval  and  air 
firepower  was  indispensable  in  helping 
ground  forces  hold  off  heavy  counterattacks. 
German  commanders  reported  that  Allied 
naval  fire  and  air  bombardment  made  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  their  tactical  successes  on  land 
impossible.15  Lastly,  by  the  end  of  the  Salerno 
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Loading  LSTs  at 
Italian  port. 

battles,  the  Allies  achieved  air  superiority  and 
retai  ned  it  for  the  balance  of  the  campaign. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  significant 
problems  in  getting  the  greatest  possible 
synergy  from  Allied  forces.  The  impact  of 
naval  gunfire  suffered  from  a  decision  to 
seek  tactical  surprise  and  forego  such  sup¬ 
port  for  U.S.  forces  (in  contrast  to  the  British 
who  used  naval  gunfire  effectively  in  the 
same  landings).16  Moreover,  the  Army  Air 
Force's  reluctance  to  divert  P-51  fighters 
from  "more  important  missions"  to  artillery 
and  naval  gunfire  support  spotting  reduced 
the  accuracy  of  naval  gunfire.17 

Counterair  efforts  were  not  fully  effec¬ 
tive  early  in  the  invasion  while  Luftwaffe  at¬ 
tacks  contributed  to  the  distress  of  land  and 
naval  forces.  The  only  available  carrier  air 
was  British,  but  their  carriers  generated  sor¬ 
ties  at  low  rates  and  were  insufficiently 
trained  in  ground  support  operations  which 
revealed  British  naval  aviation's  long  period 
of  neglect  under  the  Royal  Air  Force.18  Allied 
land-based  air  could  only  loiter  over  Salerno 
for  short  periods  due  to  range  and  fuel  limi¬ 
tations  as  well  as  delays  in  establishing  hasty 
airfields  on  shore.  Unlike  General  Alexander 
Vandegrift  of  the  Marines  on  Guadalcanal, 
American  and  British  commanders  at 
Salerno  failed  to  fashion  land  tactical  plans 
to  emphasize  seizure  and  protection  of  air¬ 
fields  ashore  as  a  first  order  of  business.  The 
Luftwaffe  advantage  in  shorter  flight  time  to 


the  beachhead  led  to  heavy  naval 
casualties  and  an  anxious  period  for 
Allied  forces.  In  terms  of  joint  doc¬ 
trine  today,  some  of  the  difficulties 
can  be  attributed  to  ineffective  com¬ 
mand  and  control.  Based  on  the 
North  African  experience  with  frag¬ 
mented  command  and  control  of 
theater  air,  General  Eisenhower  had 
a  theater  air  commander,  Air  Chief 
Marshall  Sir  Arthur  Tedder,  whose 
pursuit  of  strategic  attack  and  air  su¬ 
periority  was  necessary  and  sound. 
Below  that  level,  Admiral  Henry 
Kent  Hewitt,  USN,  the  amphibious 
force  commander,  was  not  the  sup¬ 
ported  commander  for  the  lodge- 
^  ment.  If  he  been  so  designated— as 
I  envisioned  under  current  joint  doc- 
=  trine— the  theater  air  commander 
would  have  continued  to  orches¬ 
trate  the  air  effort.  But  Hewitt,  and 
later  the  ground  commander  of  the  landing 
force,  General  Mark  Clark,  could  have  desig¬ 
nated  priorities  and  timing  for  air  support  of 
the  landing.  The  effect  of  command  rela¬ 
tions  on  lodgement  was  demonstrated  when 
Allied  Tactical  Air  Forces  Headquarters  in 
North  Africa  informed  Hewitt  that  air  cover 
was  being  reduced,  indicating  that  it  did  not 
share  his  urgent  protests  since  he  faced  only 
a  "light  enemy  air  threat."  One  hour  earlier 
Allied  naval  forces  had  suffered  catastrophic 
hits  on  two  cruisers  and  pulled  the  com¬ 
mand  flagship  out  of  the  area.19 


Strategic  Air 

The  campaign  achieved  remarkable  syn¬ 
ergy  by  interacting  with  the  strategic  air  offen¬ 
sive.  As  early  asjanuary  1942  Eisenhower  had 
seen  the  potential  effects  of  such  interaction: 

l/l/e  felt  we  were  bringing  a  new  concept,  almost 
a  new  faith,  to  strategic  thinking,  one  which  envi¬ 
sioned  the  air  coordinated  with  ground  operations  to 
the  extent  that  a  ground-air  team  would  be  developed, 
tending  to  multiply  the  effectiveness  of  both. 

Many  ground  soldiers  belittled  the  potentialities 
of  the  airplane  against  ground  formation.  Curiously 
enough,  quite  a  number  of  Air  Force  officers  were  also 
antagonistic  to  the  idea,  thinking  they  saw  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  shackle  the  air  to  the  ground  and  therefore  a 
failure  to  realize  the  full  capabilities  of  air  attack.  It 
was  patiently  explained  over  and  over  again  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  results  of  coordination  would  con¬ 
stantly  advance  the  air  bases  and  would  articulate 
strategic  bombing  effects  with  ground  strategy,  so  that 
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as  the  air  constantly  assisted  the  advance  of  the 
ground  forces  its  iong-range  work  would  contribute 
more  effectively  and  directly  to  Nazi  defeat.20 

This  strategic  doctrine  was  manifest  in 
the  seizure  of  Foggia's  airfields  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  formation  of  15th  Air  Force.  American 
heavy  bombers  operating  from  Italy 
the  Allies  failed  to  gave  a  new  dimension  to  the  Com- 
antirinafp  German  bined  Bomber  Offensive,  forcing  the 

Luftwaffe  to  face  in  another  direction 
moves  and  diffuse  its  defensive  efforts.  The 

new  basing  brought  key  production  fa¬ 
cilities  in  southeastern  Germany  within 
reach.  More  importantly  it  increased  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  attacks  on  Rumanian  oil  fields 
and  German  synthetic  fuel  plants  (attacks 
which  helped  Allied  land  action  in  Russia,  the 
Mediterranean,  and  northwestern  France). 

The  drawback  was  an  Allied  failure  to 
understand  that  strategic  air  assets  carried  a 
logistical  price  tag,  including  sealift.  For  in¬ 
stance,  bringing  heavy  bombers  of  Northwest 
African  Strategic  Air  Force  to  Foggia  involved 
shipping  assets  that  could  have  moved  two 
ground  divisions  to  Italy;  maintaining  the 
bombers  required  shipping  equal  to  the 
needs  of  the  entire  British  Eighth  Army.21 


Anzio 

The  reasonably  effective  operational 
synergy  obtained  at  Salerno  contrasted  with 
the  failure  to  exploit  similar  advantages  of 
naval  and  air  power  at  Anzio.  Conceived  of 


as  a  way  to  break  the  deadly  stalemate  on 
the  German  Winter  Line,  the  Anzio  landing 
did  achieve  operational  surprise.  Naval  and 
air  power  again  worked  well  to  secure  a 
lodgement.  But  the  Allied  commanders 
lacked  sufficient  resources  to  expand  and  ex¬ 
ploit  the  beachhead  and  exert  leverage  to 
move  the  Germans.  General  Lucas,  com¬ 
manding  the  landing  force,  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  lack  of  boldness.  But  Lucas  had  to 
deal  with  the  conflicting  intent  of  his  com¬ 
manders.  The  combined  commander, 
Alexander,  wanted  him  to  push  to  the  Alban 
Hills,  but  the  ground  commander,  Clark,  or¬ 
dered  him  to  orient  on  protecting  his  force. 
Due  to  constraints  in  amphibious  lift,  Lucas 
simply  did  not  have  the  combat  power  for 
daring  operational  schemes.  (As  Joint  Pub  1 
states,  "the  operational  concept  may  stretch 
but  not  break  the  logistic  concept."22) 

Operational  Art 

The  Allied  failure  at  Anzio  was  partially 
rooted  in  not  adhering  to  another  opera¬ 
tional  tenet,  anticipation,  which  is  taken  up 
in  Joint  Pub  3-0.23  The  Allies,  despite  supe¬ 
rior  signal  intelligence,  failed  to  anticipate 
German  moves.  Kesserling  surprised  Allied 
leaders  with  his  stand  at  Salerno,  thefighting 
withdrawal  to  the  Winter  Line,  the  defensive 
design  at  Casino  and  elsewhere,  and  the  reac¬ 
tion  at  Anzio.  The  failure  to  anticipate  Ger¬ 
man  moves  and  countermoves  stemmed  in 
part  from  an  Allied  inability  to  set  the  proper 
timing  and  tempo 24  for  the  campaign.  Forced 
to  husband  their  resources,  the  Allied  key  to 
victory  should  have  been  taking  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  air  and  naval  power  and  deception 
and  surprise  to  avoid  enemy  strength.  But  in 
repeated  attacks  along  the  Winter  Line  the 
Allies  sent  tired,  shot-up  units  into  action 
where  failure  to  concentrate,  poor  combined 
arms  and  air-land  integration,  and  inability 
to  train,  plan,  coordinate,  rehearse,  and  exe¬ 
cute  were  disastrous. 

Contributing  to  Allied  operational  prob¬ 
lems  was  Allied  failure  to  synchronize  maneu¬ 
ver  and  interdiction.25  The  poor  results  of  Op¬ 
eration  Strangle  were  partly  due  to  an  Allied 
failure  to  tie  the  interdiction  effort  to  the 
ground  maneuver  scheme,  and  vice  versa. 

Finally,  after  examining  operational  as¬ 
pects  of  the  campaign  for  southern  Italy,  the 
inability  to  achieve  effective  operational  reach 
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appears  as  perhaps  the  most  basic  flaw.  As 
previously  noted  the  pitfall  in  choosing 
Salerno  was  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans.  A  better  lodgement  would  have  been 
north  of  Rome,  something  which  the  enemy 
feared  since  such  a  landing  would  have  cut 
off  substantial  German  forces.  Also  as  noted 
the  major  factor  in  picking  Salerno  was  the 
range  of  Allied  land-based  air.  But  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight  there  was  another  op¬ 
tion,  "a  campaign  not  fought,"  as  suggested 
by  joint  Pub  3-0  in  its  treatment  of  basing  as 
an  indispensable  foundation  of  joint  opera¬ 
tional  art  in  extending  operational  reach.26 
The  official  Army  history  of  the  campaign 
states  that:  "No  one  during  the  early  months 
of  1943  seems  to  have  been  thinking  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  and  Corsica  as  stepping  stones  to 
northern  Italy,  even  though  the  islands 
would  offer  staging  areas  for  amphibious  op¬ 
erations  and  airfields  for  short-range  bom¬ 
bardment  and  close  support."27  Adding 
Malta  to  this  line  of  operation  by  construct¬ 
ing  expeditionary  airfields  there  would  have 
further  increased  aircraft  range  and  sortie 
rates.  Further  benefits  would  have  accrued 
from  pursuing  multiple  options  (like  southern 
France)  as  advocated  in  the  Marine  Corps 
manual,  Campaigning.28  This  operational  ap¬ 
proach  was  conceivable  in  1943  since  a  simi¬ 
lar  approach— the  interaction  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  to  bypass  enemy  strength— was  at 
the  core  of  campaign  design  in  the  south¬ 
west  Pacific.29 

Although  ultimately  successful,  the  Al¬ 
lied  campaign  for  southern  Italy  was  flawed 
in  two  ways.  First,  the  failure  to  define  strate¬ 
gic  objectives  trapped  the  campaign  design¬ 
ers  into  pursuing  ambitious  goals  with  insuf¬ 
ficient  resources.  Second,  Allied  leadership 
compounded  the  problem  by  not  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  campaign  as  efficiently  as  possible. 
Italy  was  not  the  soft  underbelly  that  Chur¬ 
chill  predicted,  but  rather  a  "tough  old  gut," 
as  General  Clark  quipped.30  Nevertheless, 
studying  this  campaign  vis-a-vis  current  doc¬ 
trine  illustrates  some  important  lessons  of 
military  history  for  joint  commanders.  JR) 
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